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The  President’s  Office 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY) 


Anthony  with 
two  1999 
Delaware 
quarters  he 
struck  at  the 
Philadelphia 
Mint 


Greetings  collectors  of  those  metal  discs  which  preserve  the  remembrance  of  a  particular 
person,  place  or  event.  As  you  may  be  aware,  my  wife  Gloria  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
invited  to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  ceremonial  proof  silver  dollar  striking,  at  the  West 
Point  Mint  (NY)  where  we  each  struck  a  coin.  Also  representing  numismatics  was  William 
Horton,  American  Numismatic  Association's  (ANA)  governor.  I  will  write  an  article  for  our 
next  issue  dealing  with  all  types  of  ceremonial  coinage  struck  between  (1982-2002),  their  value 
and  availability! 

As  noted  m  my  last  president's  message,  the  photo  of  our  vice  president  appears  much  older 
than  I  am.  Smce  such  is  not  the  case  —  but  wish  it  were  —  this  situation  is  now  emended!  By 
the  way,  both  of  us  will  be  lecturing  on  Saturday  August  3rd  at  this  year's  and  convention  in 

NYC. 

During  the  Central  States  Numismatic  Society's  63rd  Convention  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  was 
asked  by  two  major  dealers  to  supply  300  pieces  of  the  following  commems  in  about  unc 
condition  between  $45  and  $65,  depending  on  the  issue:  Boone,  Cleveland,  Grant,  Iowa, 
Lexington,  Lincoln,  Maine  and  Rhode  Island.  When  asked  why  they  were  needed,  the  response 
was  "those  collectors  of  modern  issues  are  beginning  to  want  them."  Appears  that  more  and 
more  said  collectors  are  now  beginning  to  look  at  the  beauty  and  low  mintage  offerings  of  the 
classic  issues(1892-1952)  which  were  not  offered  the  protection  against  numismatic  negatives  as 
are  the  modern  creations  —  where  MS-69  or  PF-69  is  a  common  grade  .  Enjoy  the  trail. 

Your  president, 

Clnt/iwu/  J.  Suuate/l 
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The  Vice  President’s  Report 


By  Bob  Van  Ryzin  (R-1973,  WI) 


If  you  collect  anything  within  this  hobby  — coins, 
paper  money,  medals,  tokens,  etc.  -  you  can  often  get 
pulled  into  side  fields  that  seemingly  aren't  related  to 
mainstream  numismatics.  For  me,  my  latest  passions 
include  anything  to  do  with  the  Comstock  Lode 
(especially  checks  drawn  on  the  major  mines  or  banks), 
expo  material  (mainly  Columbian  and  Panama- 
Pacific),  and  items  related  to  James  Earle  Fraser's 
Buffalo  nickel,  "End  of  the  Trail"  statue,  and  the 
Native  American  models  for  the  coin. 


When  the  American  Buffalo  dollar  came  out,  I  had  to  have  one.  It  didn't  matter  if  it  went  up 
or  down  in  value  on  the  secondary  market,  it  would  look  good  next  to  my  "End  of  the  Trail" 
reproduction.  And  it  does. 


Likewise,  if  I've  run  into  anything  (inexpensive)  related  to  Trygve  Rovelstad  and  the  Elgin 
half  dollar,  or  Ezra  Meeker  and  the  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar  (topics  that,  like  the  Comstock  Lode 
and  the  Buffalo  nickel  models.  I've  spent  considerable  time  researching  and  writing  about),  it 
had  to  be  added  to  my  collection. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  I  was  able  to  purchase  a  nice  Panama-Pacific  closing  day  admission 
badge  from  society  president  Anthony  Swiatek.  Although  he  had  a  scarcer  Pan-Pac  piece  for 
sale,  this  one  shows  the  "End  of  the  Trail"  statue,  which  was  first  displayed  at  that  expo,  and  I 
knew  it  would  fit  well  with  my  other  Fraser-related  display  items. 

Recently,  having  gotten  involved  in  some  online  auctions,  I  have  been  able  to  add  to  these 
side  ventures.  At  a  History  Buff's  Auction,  I  picked  up  a  nice  Chicago  Century  of  Progress 
booklet  with  a  likeness  of  the  head  of  the  "I  Will"  statue  (Rovelstad  related)  on  its  front  cover 
and  some  great  shots  of  the  expo  inside.  On  eBay,  I  probably  paid  too  much  for  a  movie  still  of 
Chief  John  Big  Tree.  A  black  and  white  glossy  taken  at  Glacier  National  Park  for  the  1929  MGM 
silent  "Overland  Telegraph,"  it  is  the  earliest  photo  of  John  Big  Tree  I  have  come  across. 

John  Big  Tree  portrayed  a  medicine  man  in  the  film  and  is  shown  before  a  striking  mountain 
and  lake,  putting  a  robe  around  Dorothy  Janis,  the  film's  young  and  beautiful  lead  actress. 
Somewhat  ironically.  Glacier  National  Park  was  home  to  another  Native  American  who  came 
to  believe  he  modeled  for  Fraser  — Two  Guns  White  Calf.  In  fact,  it  was  just  two  years  prior  to 
this  film  that  Two  Guns,  a  Blackfoot,  traveled  to  Baltimore  on  a  promotional  tour  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad,  appearing  at  the  "Fair  of  the  Iron  Horse,"  the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Two  Guns  was  promoted  there  as  the  model  for  the  nickel  and 
was  presented  with  a  medallion  with  a  likeness  of  Fraser's  heralded  design,  which  he  wore 
proudly  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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I  nfortunately,  while  Two  Guns  was  a  popular  figure  for  photographers  of  his  day,  in  a  1931 
letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Fraser  denied  having  ever  seen  Two  Guns  or 
having  used  his  image  in  any  way.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  whether  or  not  Big  Tree  and 
Two  Guns  met  during  the  filming  of  "Overland  Telegraph." 

Bv  the  1950s,  if  not  earlier,  John  Big  Tree  (an  Iroquois  also  known  as  Isaac  Johnny  John) 
began  to  be  identified  as  a  model  for  the  nickel  and,  like  Two  Guns,  appeared  at  fairs  (and  even 
some  com  shows),  where  he  was  billed  as  the  model  for  the  nose  and  forehead  of  the  design.  I 
remember  seeing  the  old  Indian,  in  the  1960s,  on  the  popular  television  program  "What's  My 
Line"  and,  until  I  did  some  research  into  the  story,  believed  he  was  a  model  for  the  coin. 
Though  I  won't  go  into  it  here,  I  now  believe  it  was  another  Big  Tree  — the  Kiowa,  Adoeette, 
who  served  as  Fraser's  model. 

Still,  the  photo  of  John  Big  Tree,  a  regular  Flollvwood  western  bit  player,  seemed  like  it 
wrould  fit  perfectly  with  a  black  and  white  I  took  of  the  "End  of  the  Trail"  statue  in  Waupun, 
Wis.  John  Big  Tree  is  sometimes  credited  with  modeling  for  that  Fraser  work  as  well.  And,  in 
the  1960s,  he  posed  before  the  statue  as  part  of  that  city's  125th  anniversary  celebration. 

For  me,  even  though,  as  I  said,  I  probably  paid  too  much  for  this  item,  it's  searching  out  odd 
little  things  like  this  that  correlate  with  mv  numismatic  interests  that  keeps  the  hobby  fresh.  My 
photo  of  John  Big  Tree  will  probably  never  be  worth  a  fortune,  but  now  ensconced  in  a  nice 
frame  on  my  living  room  wall,  it  will  always  serve  as  a  reminder  of  why  I  got  into  this  hobby  in 
the  first  place,  which  was  to  have  some  fun.  Flope  that's  your  outlook  as  well. 

i  an 


“TRAIL  MIX” 

E-mail  from  Robert  Weinberg 

Dear  sir, 

1  read  with  interest  in  the  cunent  issue  of  Commemorative  Trail  that  Mr.  Swiatek  has  a  new  book 
coming  out  on  commemorative  coins.  However,  the  article  gave  no  address  where  I  can  send  my  money 
to  purchase  the  book  from  the  author.  My  Membership  No.  is  R-2359  and  I  do  look  forward  to 
purchasing  a  copy  as  soon  as  possible.  Could  you  be  so  kind  as  to  e-mail  me  the  address  so  I  can  [send 
for]  my  copy. 

Robert  Weinberg 

We  looked  at  every  page  in  the  last  issue  hoping  to  find  a  clue  as  to  where  to  write  for 
Anthony  Swiatek’s  new  book.  No  clues  were  found!  The  current  editor  must  have  been 
out  ‘‘riding  the  bell  rope”  on  this  one.  Anthony  can  be  reached  at:  Anthony  Swiatek, 

P.O.  Box  218,  Manhasset,  NY  11030  (USCOINGURU@aol.com). 
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Bill  Fivaz 

P.  O.  Box  888660 
Dunwoody,  GA  30356-0660 
Phone/Fax:  770-396-6125 
E-mail:  feev@webtv.nct 


March  22,  2002 


Gary  Beedon 
SUSCC  Editor 
P.O.  Box  2335 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92647 


Dear  Gary: 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  editor  to  obtain  articles 
for  a  publication,  so  I  thought  the  enclosed  might  help  the 
cause  for  the  Commemorative  Trail . 

I  have  just  completed  putting  together  two  slide  series,  one 
on  Counter stamped  Stone  Mountain  Half  Dollars ,  and  the  other 
on  an  allied  subject,  Counter stamped  Stone  Mountain  Children 1 s 
founders  Roll  Medals ,  and  thought  you  might  be  able  to  use  the 
text  and  photos  in  the  Trail. 


Enclosed  please  find  that  text  and  the  photos  (each  numbered 
on  the  reverse)  for  each  series.  This  could  be  run  as  a  series 
over  several  issues  or  condensed  by  using  only  a  few  of  the 
enclosed  notes  and  text  -  your  option.  The  text  is  a  copy, 
but  I  would  like  the  photos  of  each  series  back  when  you're 
through  with  them,  please. 


I  hope  you 
I'll  be  on 
receipt  of 
appreciate 


can  use  the  material.  If  you  try  to  contact  me, 
vacation  from  3/28  until  4/8.  If  you  would  confirm 
this  by  e-mail  (see  above  address),  I'd  very  much 
it.  Thanks. 


Kindest  regards. 


P.S.  Incidently,  these  slide  sets  are  on  loan  (at  no  charge) 
to  individuals  or  clubs  who  would  like  to  borrow  them.  The 
only  fee  is  the  postage  and  insurance  to  send  them  out  (about 
$5.00)  . 
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SUSCC  Membership 


We  thank  the  following  people 
who  donated  to  the  SUSCC ,  since 
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J-3003 
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J-3002 
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Resigned  © 

Note:  Most  are  no  longer  collecting. 

Cliff  Willis  Randall  Doty 
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Don  potter  Jay  Spenser* 

*  Donation  submitted  along  with  resignation 


Dropped  (non-payment  of  dues)  © 
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Lawrence  A. 
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R-2354 

Douglas  C. 

Lawrence 
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James  H. 

Martin 
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William 
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Millie  B. 
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JA-0010 

Matthew 
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Edward  G. 
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Bob 
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West  Point  Strikes  First 


By  Gloria  R.  Swiatek 


A  bright,  late  winter  sunny  morning  with 
an  unseasonal  high  temperature  of  62 
degrees  welcomed  mvited  guests  for  a  very 
special  March  14,  2002  ceremonial  first 
striking  of  the  2002  U.S.  Military  Academy 
Bicentennial  Commemorative  silver  dollar. 
U.S.  Mint  Director  Henrietta  Holsman  Fore 
was  joined  by  13  officials  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy. 

These  include!!  USMA  Supt.  Lt.  Gen. 
William  J.  Lennox,  Jr.;  USMA  (Zommandant 
Brig.  Gen.  Eric  T.  Olson;  USMA  Dean  of  the 
Academic  Board  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  J. 
Kaufman;  Director  or  the  Bicentennial 
Committee,  Col.  Pat  Kane;  President  of 
Graduates,  Retired  Col.  Seth  E  Hudgins,  Jr.; 
and  Cadet  Captain  Andrew  Blickhahn,  the 
top-ranking  USMA  cadet. 

Representing  the  West  Point  Mint  were 
its  Plant  Manager  Ellen  McCullom  and  past 
Supt.  Bradforab.  Cooper,  now  working  for 
Mint  marketing^  Representing  New  York 
Gov.  George  B.  rataki  and  the  39th  District 
were  Sen.  William  J.  Larkin,  Jr.  and 
Assemblyman  Howard  Mills  of  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.  Other  invited  guests  included 
American  Numismatic  Association  gov¬ 
ernor  William  H.  Horton,  Jr.,  50th  past  AN  A 
president  and  president  of  the  Society  for 
United  States  Commemorative  Coins 
Anthony  J.  Swiatek  and  me. 

Mint*  Associate  Director  of  Sales  and 
Marketing  David  Pickens  opened  the 
ceremony  by  conveying  the  purpose, 
importance  and  enthusiasm  behind  this 
striking  ceremony. 

He  then  turned  the  podium  over  to  Fore, 
who  conducted  the  remainder  of  the  Mint's 
ceremonial  event.  She  noted,  "Recent 
history  has  confirmed  the  importance  of  the 
commitment  embodied  by  the  institution 
celebrated  by  these  "beautiful  com¬ 
memorative  coins....  The  Mint  is  proud  to 
be  part  of  the  program  that  honors  two 
centuries  of  excellence,  courage  and 
leadership." 

Originally,  WPMA's  oldest  graduate, 


Retired  Brig.  Gen.  Hasbrouck  was  to  strike 
the  first  com.  Sadly,  I  was  told  he  died  one 
day  before  the  event. 

At  10:19  a.m.,  the  first  coin  struck  for  the 
Academy,  using  three  blows  from  the 
Grabener  press  and  219  tons  of  striking 
pressure,  became  a  realitv.  This  beautiful 
proof  with  its  mirrored  field  and  frosted 
devices  will  be  placed  in  the  USMA's 
museum.  Col.  Hudgins  and  Cadet  First 
Captain  Blickhahn  jomtly  created  this 
special  coin. 

The  joint  process  calls  for  the  right  and 
left  hand  of  a  single  person  to  push  buttons 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  press  to  activate  the 
striking  mechanism.  Col.  Hudgins 
proceeded  to  strike  the  second  coin,  while 
CFC  Blickhahn  produced  the  third  strike 
(for  them  to  keep). 

Supt.  Lt.  Gen.  Lennox  -  a  coin  collector  - 
struck  the  fourth  proof  coin.  He  then  noted, 
"this  is  the  first  time  that  a  coin  was  struck 
by  a  Mint  (West  Point)  located  in  the  same 
place  for  an  event  that  the  coin  is 
commemorating!" 

My  husband  Anthonv  says  that  is  totally 
true.  He  noted  £hat "  there  were 
approximately  50  invitees  including 
members  of  the  press  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  About  26  guests  were  given  the  honor 
of  striking  a  ceremonial  coin. 

When  the  ceremony  ended,  it  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  social  gathering 
and  buffet  in  a  large  room  adjacent  to  the 
pressroom. 

While  I  have  struck  the  ceremonial  1997 
$100  American  Eagle  platinum  proof  coin, 
the  1999  Delaware  quarter,  the  1999  New 
Jersey  statehood  quarter  and  the  2000 
Sacagawea  dollar,  this  West  Point  Military 
Academy  200th  anniversary  com  striking 
ceremony  will  always  hold  a  memorable 
place  in  my  "Women  In  Numismatics" 
heart. 


rinted  b 
002  issue, 


i* 


permission  from  the  April  12, 
age  1  of  Numismatic  News.) 
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Anthony  and  Gloria  Swiatek  at  March  14th  West  Point  Striking  Ceremony. 


Cadet  First  Captain  Andrew  Blickhahn,  Henrietta  Holsman  Fore, 
Lt.  Gen.  William  J.  Lennox,  Jr.  and  Col.  Seth  F.  Hudgins,  Jr.  (Ret.) 
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David  Pickens  (Associate  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing)  opens  the  ceremony. 
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Anthony  Swiatek  and  Lt.  Gen.  Lennox  (West  Point  Superintendent) 
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Anthony  Swiatek,  Henrietta  Holsman  Fore  (U.S.  Mint  Director)  and  Bill  Horton  (ANA  Gov.) 


T.  James  Ferrell 


S  c  u  1  p  t  o  r-Eng  r  a  ve  r 
United  States  Mint 


(Source:  United  States  Mint  Web  site) 

Born  in  Clayton,  New  Jersey  in  1939,  James  Ferrell  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  studied  painting,  sculpture  and  graphics. 

After  leaving  art  school  in  1963,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
where  he  worked  as  an  artist  for  six  years.  In  the  decade  that  followed  his  graduation,  he  also 
served  as  monitor  of  the  Professional  Artists’  Graphics  Workshop  at  the  academy. 

Mr.  Ferrell  went  on  to  study  art  at  the  Barnes  Foundation  on  Merion,  Pennsylvania  for  two 
years  and  is  a  recipient  of  the  Cresson  European  traveling  scholarship.  He  has  won  the  Charles 
Toppan  Prize  for  oil  painting,  and  for  four  consecutive  years  won  the  Lux  and  the  Woodrow 
prizes  in  printmaking.  Since  1964,  many  institutions  and  galleries  have  exhibited  his  work. 

In  1969  Mr.  Ferrell  joined  the  staff  of  medallic  artists  at  the  newly  founded  Franklin  Mint, 
producing  coins  (of  foreign  countries)  and  medals  under  the  supervision  of  Gilroy  Roberts, 
former  Chief  Engraver  at  the  United  States  Mint.  While  he  joined  the  management  team  five 
years  later,  he  continued  to  work  with  artistic  concepts  in  the  sculpture  and  design  of  hundreds 
of  medals.  In  his  twenty  years  at  the  Franklin  Mint,  his  creations  included:  the  1975  100  Balboa 
gold  coin  of  Panama,  the  1975  150  Balboa  platinum  coin  of  Panama,  the  1976  100  dollar  gold 
coin  and  the  25  piso  coins  of  the  Philippines,  the  1986,  1988,  and  1989  $100  gold  coins  of 
Egypt  (the  1989  coin  was  selected  as  Coin  of  the  Year  in  the  annual  Krause  Publications 
competition  of  new  designs),  and  numerous  presidential  and  other  portraits  on  medals. 

In  August  1989,  Mr.  Ferrell  brought  his  expertise  and  technical  knowledge  of  coin  and  medal 
modeling  to  the  engraving  staff  of  the  United  States  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  His  recent  work  on 
congressional  gold  medals  includes  those  honoring  Ruth  and  Billy  Graham,  Mother  Teresa, 
Nelson  Mandela  and  John  Paul  II.  Mr.  Ferrell  also  executed  the  reverse  of  the  1999  Georgia, 
1999  Connecticut,  2001  Vermont,  and  2001  Kentucky  commemorative  quarters. 
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Representative  Coin  Sculpting  Credits 

1991  Mount  Rushmore  Commemorative  Half  Dollar  -  reverse 

1991  Korean  War  Memorial  Commemorative  Silver  Dollar  -  reverse 

1992  Olympic  Commemorative  $5  Gold  -  obverse  and  reverse 

1992  Christopher  Columbus  Quincentennial  Commemorative  Half  Dollar  -  obverse  and 
reverse 

1992  Christopher  Columbus  Quincentennial  Commemorative  $5  Gold  -  obverse 

1993  Bill  of  Rights  Commemorative  Silver  Half  Dollar  -  obverse 

1993  Thomas  Jefferson  250th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Silver  Doilar  -  obverse  and 
reverse 

1993  World  War  II  50th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Half  Dollar  -  obverse  and  reverse 

1993  World  War  II  50th  Anniversary  Commemorative  Five  Dollar  Gold  -  obverse  and  reverse 

1994  Women  in  Military  Service  Silver  Dollar  -  obverse 

1994  World  Cup  Soccer  Commemorative  Silver  Dollar  Coin  -  obverse  and  reverse 

1995  Civil  War  Battlefields  Clad  Half  Dollar  -  reverse 

1995  Special  Olympics  World  Games  Silver  Dollar  -  obverse 

1995  Centennial  Olympic  Commemorative  Basketball  Clad  Half  Dollar  -  reverse 

1995  Centennial  Olympic  Commemorative  Baseball  Clad  Half  Dollar  -  reverse 

1995  Centennial  Olympic  Commemorative  One  Dollar  -  reverse 

1995  Centennial  Olympic  Commemorative  Rowing  Half  Dollar  -  reverse 

1995  Centennial  Olympic  Commemorative  Tennis  Half  Dollar  -  reverse 

1996  Centennial  Olympic  Commemorative  Cauldron  Commemorative  Gold  $5  -  obverse 

1996  Smithsonian  Institution  150th  Anniversary  Gold  $5  -  reverse 

1997  Jackie  Robinson  50th  Anniversary  Silver  Dollar  -  reverse 
1997  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  Gold  $5  -  obverse 
1999  Georgia  commemorative  state  quarter  -  reverse 

1999  Connecticut  commemorative  state  quarter  -  reverse 
2001  Vermont  commemorative  state  quarter  -  reverse 
2001  Kentucky  commemorative  state  quarter  -  reverse 

2001  American  Buffalo  Commemorative  Silver  Dollar  -  adaptation  from  original  artwork  for  the 
obverse 

2002  U.S.  Military  Academy  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Coin  Silver  Dollar  -  obverse 

Fb 
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Connecticut  Coin  Commemorates  Tree 

Where  Colony's  Royal  Charter  was  Hidden 

Editor's  Note:  PHOTO  PROOF™ article  courtesy  of  Numismatic  Guarantee  Corporation 
and  David  Lange  (R-1779,  NJ) 


"Mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 
And  it  is  the  mighty  Charter  Oak  that 
dominates  the  obverse  of  the  Connecticut 
Tercentenary  half  dollar.  When  an  agent  of 
the  English  Crown  attempted  to  confiscate 
this  colony's  royal  charter  in  1687,  a  cavity 
within  the  ancient  landmark  served  as  a 
secure  hiding  place  for  their  treasured 
document,  thus  assuring  Connecticut's 
continued  independence. 


Felled  by  a  storm  nearly  two  hundred 
years  later,  the  Charter  Oak  was  sub¬ 
sequently  memorialized  by  the  placement 
of  a  white  marble  marker  at  its  former 
location  and  the  naming  of  adjacent  road¬ 
ways  after  the  revered  tree. 

The  earliest  settlements  in  Connecticut 
were  established  by  the  Dutch  about  1614. 
As  in  so  many  Dutch  communities,  English 
settlers  soon  came  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
dominate  this  region. 

No  formal  government  existed  until  1635 
when  John  Winthrop  the  younger,  armed 
with  a  patent  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick 


(who  had  no  legal  authority  to  grant  it), 
proclaimed  himself  governor  of  the  region. 
He  was  ultimately  recognized  as  such  by 
the  "freemen"  of  Connecticut,  although  the 
colony  itself  had  no  legal  standing  until 
1662  when  it  was  finally  granted  a  royal 
charter  by  King  Charles  II. 

The  King's  successor,  James  II,  sought  to 
disband  all  of  the  old  colonial  divisions  and 
declared  a  consolidated  Dominion  of  New 
England,  naming  Sir  Edmund  Andros  as  its 
governor  in  1686. 

Arriving  in  Hartford,  Andros  announced 
before  a  meeting  of  the  General  Court  that 
he  had  come  to  seize  the  royal  charter,  hich 
was  then  in  the  room.  Acting  quickly,  the 
proud  citizens  of  Connecticut  doused 
the  lights,  allowing  Joseph  Wadsworth  to 
grab  the  precious  document  and  flee  the 
room.  He  secreted  it  within  an  ancient  tree 
on  Wyllys  Hill,  and  this  silent  guardian  was 
ever-  afterward  known  as  the  Charter  Oak. 

Frustrated  in  his  attempt  to  gain  control 
of  Connecticut  and  the  other  obstinate 
colonies  of  New  England,  Andros  was  soon 
returned  to  the  Motherland  in  chains 
following  the  overthrow  of  his  patron, 
James  II,  in  the  "Glorious  Revolution"  of 
1688.  Connecticut  would  thereafter  be  an 
independent  entity  until  joining  the  union 
of  states  a  century  later. 

Acknowledging  1635  as  the  beginning  of 
formal  government  in  Connecticut,  that 
state  appointed  a  Tercentenary  Commission 
to  oversee  the  celebration  planned  for  1935. 
Its  chairman  was  Samuel  Fisher.  Unlike 
many  such  commissions  which  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  request  a  commemorative 
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coin,  or  even  seek  one  that's  coined  subs¬ 
equent  to  the  event,  the  Connecticut 
organization  was  quick  in  prompting 
legislation  for  its  coin. 

Passed  with  only  minimal  debate,  the  Act 
of  June  21,  1934  called  for  the  coining  of 
25,000  half  dollars  to  mark  the  300th 
anniversary  of  Connecticut's  founding. 
Despite  the  usual  directive  that  the 
sponsoring  organization  pay  for  all  of  the 
Mint's  expenses  associated  with  this  coin¬ 
age,  the  project  was  actually  undertaken  by 
the  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA), 
one  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
"alphabet  soup"  relief  agencies. 

Local  artist  Henry  G.  Kreis  (who  later 
created  the  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  half 
dollar)  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
models  under  the  direction  of  famed 
sculptor  Paul  Manship.  This  collaboration 
produced  superb  designs  of  a  highly 
stylized  character. 

Both  the  Charter  Oak,  with  its  bold, 
oversized  leaves,  and  the  monumental 
eagle,  with  its  defiant  expression,  may  be 
included  among  the  finest  elements  to 
appear  within  the  commemorative  series. 
The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  gave  its 
provisional  approval  of  the  Kreis  models  on 
December  6,  1934,  subject  to  his  strength¬ 
ening  certain  features  of  the  eagle.  This  was 
done,  and  the  final  versions  of  obverse  and 
reverse  were  accepted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  on  February  6, 1935. 

The  central  element  of  the  obverse  is,  of 
course,  the  famed  Charter  Oak.  It  is 
modeled  after  a  painting  by  Charles  DeWolf 
Brownell  belonging  to  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society  and  created  just  one  year 
before  the  tree  was  toppled  in  1856.  A 
fictitious  hole  has  been  added  for  its 
thematic  value;  otherwise,  the  depiction  is 
fairly  accurate  (discounting  the  oversize 
leaves,  a  bit  of  artistic  license).  Below  it  are 
the  words  THE  CHARTER  OAK.  Above, 
arranged  in  arcs  around  the  periphery  are 
the  statutory  inscriptions  IN  GOD  WE 


IRUSI  and  LIBERTY.  The  ground  beneath 
the  tree  forms  an  exergue  in  which 
CONNECTICUT  1635  -1935  appears  in  two 
lines. 


On  the  reverse  is  a  three-quarters  view  of 
an  eagle  perched  upon  a  rocky  mound.  £ 
PEURIBUS  UNUM  is  to  the  left  of  its  right 
leg.  Arranged  in  arcs  around  the  periphery 
are  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and 
HALF  DOLLAR.  The  eagle  is  surrounded 
by  an  arc  of  13  tiny  stars.  The  artist's 
models  are  unsigned. 

In  April  and  May  of  1935,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  coined  25,018  Connecticut  half 
dollars  (the  odd  18  coins  were  reserved  for 
assay  and  later  destroyed).  These  were 
available  well  in  time  for  the  Tercentenary, 
and  most  were  sold  to  residents  of 
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Connecticut  and  visitors  to  the  celebration 
at  $1.00  apiece. 

1  he  coins  were  so  well  received,  in  fact, 
that  the  Tercentenary  Commission's 
executive  secretary,  Herbert  L.  Crapo, 
confessed  to  prominent  coin  dealer  and 
notorious  commemorative  promoter  L.  W. 
Hoffecker  that  "We  have  disposed  of  our 
entire  original  allotment  of  25,000,  and  are 
having  some  difficulty  in  reserving  a  few 
which  we  want  to  present  as  gifts  to 
dignitaries." 

When  the  speculative  market  for 
commemorative  coins  heated  up  in  1936, 
this  issue  quickly  rose  in  value  to  $6.00.  Bv 
comparison,  a  proof  silver  dollar  of  the 
Seated  Liberty  design  was  then  valued  at 
only  $5.00! 

Due  to  its  wide  distribution,  no  known 
hoards  of  Connecticut  half  dollars  ever 
came  mto  the  market.  With  most  examples 
sold  to  the  general  public,  many  seen  today 
have  been  mishandled.  This  has  served  to 
keep  its  value  fairly  high  for  such  a 
relatively  recent  coin. 

There's  no  indication  that  these  coins 
were  actually  spent  as  money,  but  many 
have  been  nicked,  abraded  or  harshly 
cleaned.  The  grades  typically  encountered 
range  from  AU-50  to  MS-63;  quite  a  few 
mint  state  coins  have  suffered  from  being 
dipped"  in  mild  acids  to  remove  unsightly 
tarnish  acquired  during  years  of  storage  on 
attic  shelves  or  in  dresser  drawers. 

MS-64  examples  are  scarce,  but  MS-65 
and  higher  grades  are  especially  so. 
Although  most  Connecticut  halves  are  well 
struck,  the  small  and  shallow  stars  may  be 
indistinct.  Check  for  wear  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  eagle's 
wing. 

The  late  numismatic  scholar  Walter  Breen 
reported  the  existence  of  four  or  five  matte 
proofs,  at  least  one  of  which  is  traceable  to 
the  estate  of  former  Mint  Chief  Engraver 
John  R.  Sinnock,  a  connoisseur  of  this  style. 
These  have  been  faked  by  chemical  treat¬ 


ment  of  well-struck,  regular  issue  speci¬ 
mens  to  simulate  the  etched  appearance  of  a 
matte  proof.  Authentication  of  any  proof 
offered  is  mandatory. 

More  available  and  quite  collectable  are 
examples  of  the  original  packaging  in  which 
Connecticut  halves  were  sold.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  small  boxes,  each 
designed  to  hold  a  single  com.  These  come 
in  both  hinge-top  and  slide-out  styles, 
usually  with  a  gold  or  silver  foil  wrapping. 

This  is  typically  printed  with  the  state 
seal  or  an  inscription  referring  to  one  of 
several  banks  which  distributed  these  coins. 
With  a  velour  interior  and  sometimes 
additional  printing  inside,  these  are  very 
attractive  and  eagerly  sought  as  tie-ins  to 
the  coins  themselves. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 
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1935  Connecticut  half-dollar  mailing  envelope  and 
insert  from  Hartford  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
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163d  Connecticut’s  Tercentenary  1935 


The  Phoenix  Insurance  Company 


Hartford,  Conn. 


April  26,  1935 


TO  OUR  AGENTS: 

The  State  of  Connecticut  will  celebrate,  this  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  Three 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  its  settlement.  The  history  of  the  Colony,  including  the  two 
outstanding  events  of  its  early  days,  —  the  adoption  of  "The  Fundamental  Orders"  in 
1639,  which  really  marked  the  beginning  of  constitutional  government  in  this  country, 
and  the  successful  hiding  of  the  Charter  granted  by  Charles  the  Second  when  the  demand 
for  its  surrender  was  made  in  1687,  —  is  replete  with  interesting  and  dramatic  incidents. 

The  spirit  pervading  all  of  the  celebrations  is  that  of  democracy  and  freedom  —  ideals 
for  which  Connecticut  has  stood  foursquare  ever  since  her  pioneer  days.  From  April  to 
the  end  of  September,  more  than  one  hundred  cities  and  towns  will  stage  enthusiastic 
celebrations,  reunions,  home-visiting  days,  and  the  like. 

Connecticut  is  the  spiritual  mother  of  many  States  beyond  the  confines  of  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies.  From  her  came  pioneer  stock  that  crossed  the  Alleghenies  to  spread 
civilization  in  the  wilderness.  From  Ohio,  the  descendants  of  her  first  settlers  passed  on 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thus  was  established  a  conquest  of  ideals,  if  not  of  territory. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  these  sturdy  pioneer  folk  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
among  our  representatives  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  extend  to  all  of  these  persons,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  beginnings  of  constitutional  government  in  America,  and  in  the 
noteworthy  history  of  one  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Connecticut  during  the  period  of  these  celebrations. 

We  hope  that  our  representatives,  their  families,  friends,  and  the  members  of  their 
office  staffs,  will  not  hesitate  to  communicate  with  us  in  respect  to  hotel  accommodations, 
and  to  anything  else  they  may  wish  to  know  concerning  celebrations  here,  there,  or  the 
other  place.  We  wish  them  to  feel  free  to  use  our  office  (30  Trinity  Street)  as  headquarters 
during  their  stay  in  Connecticut. 


Very  truly  yours. 
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20  Formidable  U.S.  Commemorative  Questions! 
How  many  can  you  answer  correctly? 

By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 

Editor 's  Note: 

Since  most  of  the  questions  are  tough,  we  will  start  with  the  first  ten  questions  for  this  issue  and 
then  run  the  second  ten  questions  in  the  following  issue.  Answers  are  on  the  inside  back  cover. 

1  What  issue  depicts  the  busts  of  our  5th  and  6th  Presidents? 

A)  The  1921  Alabama  Centennial  'A  Dollar 

B)  The  1926  Sesquicentenmal  Zi  Dollar 

C)  The  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  Vi  Dollar 

D)  The  1991-D  Mount  Rushmore  Golden  Anniversary  'A  Dollar 

2.  Name  the  individual  who  is  depicted  on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a  commem  half 
dollar  issue. 

A)  President  George  Washington 

B)  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower 

C)  Daniel  Boone 

D)  Dr.  John  McLoughhn  (Ft.  Vancouver  Issue) 

E)  Jerry  Lebo 

3.  Name  a  person  who  is  depicted  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  two  different  50c  commem 
issues. 

A)  President  George  Washington 

B)  Daniel  Boone 

C)  President  Thomas  Jefferson 

D)  President  William  McKinley 

E)  Gary  Beedon 


4.  President  Warren  G.  Harding,  our  29th  President  was  supposed  to  attend  the  Motion  Picture 
Historical  Exposition  during  its  second  week.  He  was  to  also  receive  his  1923-S  Monroe 
Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar.  He  did  not  attend  because: 

A)  Serious  national  problem  had  developed 

B)  He  died  en  route 

C)  He  was  not  too  well  liked  by  the  motion  picture  industry 

D)  He  was  never  scheduled  to  attend 

5.  Almost  all  of  its  entire  production  -247,000  pieces-  was  dumped  into  circulation  because  the 
issue  did  not  sell!  Name  this  creation  of  which  only  approximately  27,000  sold  for  $1  each 
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A)  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  V2  Dollar 

B)  1918  Lincoln  Illinois  Centennial  V2  Dollar 

C)  1922  Grant  with  Star  Silver  V2  Dollar 

D)  1 893  Columbian  V2  Dollar 

E)  1924  Huguenot- Walloon  Tercentenary'  V2  Dollar 

6.  This  individual  was  recommend  to  be  portrayed  on  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  obverse 
design.  What  is  his  name? 

A)  Confederate  President  Jefferson  Davis 

B)  President  Warren  G.  Harding 

C)  General  Robert  E.  Lee 

D)  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson 

E)  J.T.  Stanton 

7.  Cite  the  first  US  Commemorative  issue  to  depict  a  rose  as  a  major  part  of  its  design?  Clue: 
The  matriarch  or  woman  who  ruled  this  family  was  named  ROSE. 

A)  1997  Botanic  Gardens  Dollar 

B)  1995  Special  Olympics  World  Games  Dollar 

C)  1938  New  Rochelle,  NY  Half-dollar 

D)  1992  White  House  Bicentennial  Dollar 

8.  Which  US  Commemorative  Coin  portrays  President  Warren  G.  Harding? 

A)  The  1921  Alabama  Centennial  V2  Dollar 

B)  The  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentenmal  V2  Dollar 

C)  1903  Louisiana  Purchase  Gold  Dollar 

D)  1926  Sesquicentenmal  V2  Dollar 

E)  None  of  the  above 

9.  As  authorized  per  Act  of  Congress,  the  1892-1893  up  to  5  million  pieces  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  could  be  struck.  Name  the  other  issue  produced  between  1892  and  1982 
that  has  the  same  authonzation. 

A)  The  1982  Unc  George  Washington  commem  V2  Dollar 

B)  The  1946  Booker  T.  Washington  V2  Dollar 

C)  The  1952  Carver  Washington  V2  Dollar 

D)  The  1925  Stone  Mountain  1/2  Dollar 

E)  The  1946  Iowa  V2  Dollar 

10.  Cite  the  year,  as  seen  in  Roman  numerals,  on  the  Liberty  Bell  of  the  Sesquicentenmal  half 
dollar  reverse. 

A)  1776 

B)  1774 

C)  1879 

D)  1753 

E)  1976 
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My  First  Journey  to  Elgin 

and  Visit  With  a 

U.S.  Commemorative  Coin  Designer 


By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 

I  had  finished  appraising  a  large  coin 
collection  near  Chicago,  Illinois,  in 
November  1981.  Its  owner  then  had  offered 
to  drive  me  to  Elgin,  IL,  to  accept  an  earlier 
invitation  pertaining  to  a  visit  with  Trygve 
Andor  Rovelstadt  (T.A.R.)  to  see  his  studio 
and  U.S.  commemorative  related  material, 
etc.  He  was  the  man  who  created  the  Elgin, 
IL  half  dollar. 

As  we  arrived  in  the  city  of  Elgin,  it  was 
my  desire  to  see  Davidson  Park  and 
photograph  the  oval  shaped  cement  base 
laid  for  the  Pioneer  Memorial.  Upon  the 
aforesaid  base,  the  12-foot  Memorial  Statue 
was  to  be  placed  on  a  10-foot  pedestal.  It 
was  to  be  decorated  with  panels  com¬ 
memorating  the  history  of  the  Midwest.  As 
it  turned  out,  such  was  never  erected  on  the 
site. 

Problem  arose  because  we  couldn't  find 
the  location.  The  people  we  asked  never 
heard  of  it.  They  looked  at  us  as  if  we  were 
aliens  out  of  the  X-FILES  series.  Finally,  we 
crossed  paths  with  a  policeman  who  gave 
out  excellent  directions.  The  park  turned 
out  to  be  a  small  triangular  shaped  site 
approximately  100'  x  100'  x  120'.  Entering, 
we  found  the  cement  base.  Pictures  were 
taken.  Thoughts  of  joy  (living  a  part  of  past 
commem  history)  and  sadness  (that  the 
designer's  dream  would  never  materialize 
at  this  location  or  possibly  anywhere  else) 
entered  my  mind. 


Then,  it  was  on  to  T.A.R.'s  home  and 
studio  at  535-537  Ryerson  Ave.  Upon 
arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  his  lovely 
family.  When  guided  into  his  studio,  I 
exclaimed,  my  God,  how  impressive, 
viewing  the  imposing  12-foot  epic  statue  in 
its  original  plaster  form,  supported  by 
ropes.  The  feeling  was  certainly  one  of 
being  a  part  of  commemorative  history. 
Seeing  the  entire  Pioneer  family  close  up, 
closely  examining  the  baby's  face  -  that  I 
later  persuaded  Trygve  to  name  Gloria- Aim 
after  his  daughter  -  and  observing  its  full 
definition  instead  of  a  flatly  struck  area  or 
"suggested"  infant  face  as  depicted  on  the 
Elgin's  half  dollar  (reverse),  as  well  as  the 
actual  bronze  head  of  the  Scout  (obverse) 
was  a  special  experience.  After  this  mental 
blast,  I  found  myself  holding  the  actual 
coin's  plaster  models.  Wow,  what  a  thrill! 
(Little  did  I  know  that  I  would  own  these  in 
the  near  future.)  Also  saw  the  plasters  for 
the  Pershing  medal  and  Bronze  Star,  both 
Military  medals  that  T.A.R.  designed,  etc.! 
Later  sent  him  the  actual  decorations,  which 
he  did  not  possess.  His  studio  was  filled 
with  so  many  works. 

During  a  playful  moment  after  dinner 
Trygve  decided  to  remove  the  wings  - 
symbolizing  freedom  of  thought  -  from  the 
head  of  his  "I  WILL"  statue.  He  positioned 
the  said  on  my  upper  back  declaring  me  an 
angel.  I  was  honored. 
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It  was  now  getting  late.  I  thanked  him, 
his  wife  Gloria  and  daughter  Gloria- Ann,  as 
I  partially  levitated  from  the  emotional 
experience  -  for  sharing  this  once  in  a 
lifetime  moment.  Walking  to  the  car, 
Trygve  invited  me  to  return  the  following 


evening  or  next  day!  He  wanted  to  show 
me  the  first  Elgin  struck  in  1936  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  as  well  as  other  early 
sinkings  and  related  material!  While  al¬ 
most  speechless  and  swallowing  my  saliva, 
I  said  it  would  an  honor. 


Anthony  stands  on  “the  base”  in  Davidson  Park.  © 


TALKING  (.QmmZmQratIVZS 


Where  did  they  go? 
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(Stone  Mountain 

Counterstamoed  Half  Dollars 


By  Bill  Fivaz,  ANA  LM-1 100 


(Editor's  Note:  Text  and  photos  of  Bill  Fivaz's  slide  program  will  be  presented  over  several 
issues  of  the  TRAIL.) 

Stone  Mountain  -  the  largest  exposed  piece  of  granite  in  the  world,  and  located  about  10  miles 
east  of  Atlanta,  was  the  “canvas”  used  by  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum  for  the  world’s  largest 
carving. 

PHOTO  A 

This  magnificent  work  originally  was  supposed  to  depict  several  Confederate  soldiers,  but  due 
to  the  work  involved  and  the  temperamental  Borglum,  it  was  decided  to  include  only  three 
figures.  Those  figures  being  General  Robert  E.  Lee  (in  the  foreground),  Confederate  President 
Jefferson  Davis  (in  the  background),  and  General  Stonewall  Jackson  (to  the  rear). 
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PHOTO  B 

The  commemorative  coin,  struck  in  1925,  shows  only  two  of  these  figures,  Generals  Lee  and 

Jackson. 


INTRODUCTION 

Many  of  the  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollars,  designed  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  were  counter- 
stamped  with  various  state’s  initials  and  a  number  by  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate 
Monumental  Association.  This  was  done  ostensibly  for  publicity  purposes  and  to  add  to  the 
collectibility  of  the  coins  sold  or  auctioned  off  in  each  state. 

This  series  illustrates  examples  from  most  of  the  states  known  to  have  counterstamps.  Note  that 
the  style  of  the  letters  and  numerals  are  consistent  on  all  genuine  pieces,  with  no  serifs  and  a 
rectangular  shaped  period  when  one  is  employed. 

PHOTO  1 

Alabama  —  83.  As  you  see,  the  state  initials  and  the  numbers  may  appear  anywhere  on  the 
reverse,  sometimes  together  and  more  often  apart. 

PHOTO  2 

Alabama  -  83  (close-up).  Note  the  shape  of  the  on  this  coin.  The  flat  top  is  a  diagnostic  of 
genuine  pieces  counterstamped  by  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monumental  Association. 
Note  also  that  the  “3”  is  triple  punched. 

PHOTO  3 

Alabama  -  338  (U.D.C.).  The  U.D.C.  stands  for  the  “United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy",  and 
this  counterstamp  was  probably  added  to  provide  increased  impetus  for  the  sale  of  these  coins 
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The  number  on  the  UDC  coins  may  represent  a  chapter’s  number. 

PHOTO  4 

Arkansas  -  120.  As  on  the  Alabama  coin,  note  the  flat  top  on  the  “A".  Also  notice  the  shape  of 
the  period  after  the  state  abbreviation.  The  use  of  this  trapezoidal  punch  is  another  diagnostic 
attesting  to  the  authenticity  of  genuine  counter-stamped  issues. 

PHOTO  5 

D.C.  2  (G.L.).  This  is  one  of  the  rarer  punches  in  the  series  (D  C.),  with  only  three  specimens 
reported  as  of  early  2002. 

The  “G.L."  punched  on  the  coin  is  an  enigma,  as  no  one  who  has  studied  these  pieces  has  been 
able  to  come  up  with  a  plausible  explanation  as  to  what  it  stands  for.  The  same  perplexing 
problem  mystifies  experts  for  the  “S.L.”  punched  on  other  coins.  Some  speculate  that  it  may 
stand  for  “General  Legislature”  and  “State  Legislature,”  but  no  records  could  be  found  to 
substantiate  this. 

Interestingly,  all  “G.L.”  and  “S.L.”  stamped  pieces  are  on  low  numbered  coins  (1  -  .68),  so  it  is 
felt  that  they  were  presentation  specimens  of  some  sort. 

PHOTO  6 

Florida  41  (G.L.).  Another  “G.L.”  coin.  Note  that  on  this  coin  there  is  a  rough  area  on  the  bottom 
rim,  undoubtedly  where  it  was  attached  to  a  loop  for  wearing  as  a  necklace  or  pendant. 

PHOTO  7 

Georgia  62.  As  all  the  letters  on  these  coins  are  of  the  same  design,  so  also  are  the  numerals. 
Note  the  shape  of  the  “6”  and  “2”  when  compared  to  the  next 


PHOTO  1 
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PHOTO  2 


PHOTO  3 
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PHOTO  4 


PHOTO  5 
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PHOTO  6 
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I^EW  STAIt  MOTTOS 

\o  4|-|£  com m£mok34Tv£  Q\JdKl£KS 

•  Alabama:  Heck  Yes,  We  Have  Electricity 

•  Alaska:  One  Hundred  Million  salmon  Can’t  Be  Wrong! 

•  Arizona:  But  It’s  A  Dry  Heat 

•  Arkansas:  Literacy  Ain’t  Everything 

•  California  /As  Seen  On  TV 

•  Colorado:  If  You  Don’t  Ski,  Don’t  Bother 

•  Connecticut:  Like  Massachusetts,  Only  Dirtier 

•  Delaware:  Restroom  Stop  Between  Philadelphia  And  Washington 

•  Florida:  Ask  Us  About  Our  Elections 

•  Georgia:  Gateway  To  Florida 

•  Hawaii:  No  Interstates 

•  Idaho:  Just  Potatoes 

•  Illinois:  Please  Don’t  Pronounce  the  “S” 

•  Indiana:  2  Billion  Years  Tidal  Wave  Free 

•  Iowa:  Easy  To  Spell 

•  Kansas:  First  Of  The  Rectangle  States 

•  Kentucky:  Five  Million  People;  Fifteen  Last  Names 

•  Louisiana:  Come  For  The  Heat  And  Hot  Sauce 

•  Maine:  Cheap  Lobster 

•  Maryland:  If  You  Can  Dream  It,  We  Can  Tax  It 

•  Massachusetts:  Our  Taxes  Are  Lower  Than  Sweden’s 

•  Michigan:  Where  Cars  Used  To  Come  From 

•  Minnesota:  10,000  Lakes  ...  And  10,000,000,000,000  Mosquitoes 

•  Mississippi:  Come  And  Feel  Better  About  Your  Own  State 

•  Missouri:  Your  Federal  Flood  Relief  Tax  Dollars  At  Work 

•  Montana:  Where  You’re  Wanted 

•  Nebraska:  Ask  About  Our  State  Motto  Contest 

•  Nevada:  Two-To-One,  You  Will  Come  Again 
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•  New  Hampshire:  Go  Away  And  Leave  Us  Alone 

•  New  Jersey:  You  Want  A  ##$%##!  Motto? 

•  New  Mexico:  Lizards  Make  Excellent  pets 

•  New  York:  You  Have  The  Right  To  Remain  Silent,  You  Have  The  Right  To  An  Attorney 

•  North  Carolina:  Tobacco  Is  A  Vegetable 

•  North  Dakota:  The  Other  Dakota 

•  Ohio:  At  Least  We're  Not  Michigan 

•  Oklahoma:  Like  The  Play,  Only  No  Singing 

•  Oregon:  Spotted  Owl ...  It’s  What's  For  Dinner 

•  Pennsylvania:  Cook  With  Coal 

•  Rhode  Island:  We’re  Not  REALLY  An  Island 

•  South  Carolina:  Remember  The  Civil  War?  We  Didn’t  Actually  Surrender. 

•  South  Dakota:  Closer  Than  North  Dakota 

•  Tennessee:  The  Educashun  State 

•  Texas:  Size  Matters 

•  Utah:  Our  Jesus  Is  Better  Than  Your  Jesus 

•  Vermont:  A- Yep 

•  Virginia:  Come  See  Our  Planted  Presidents 

•  Washington:  We’re  Overrun  By  Nerds! 

•  West  Virginia:  One  Big  Happy  Family...  Really! 

•  Wisconsin:  Come  Cut  The  Cheese 

•  Wyoming:  One  Of  Those  Rectangle  States 
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How  Useful 

Are  Price  Guides? 


By  James  Halperin 


In  our  world  of  ever-thickening  data 
smog,  coin  pricing  information  has  not  been 
left  behind.  Joining  the  venerated  redbook, 
the  blue-  and  blackbooks.  Coin  World 
Trends,  Coin  Prices,  CDN  and  CCDN,  are  a 
plethora  of  new  price  guides.  A  recent 
search  of  "coins"  on  Amazon.com  produced 
1079  separate  coin  books,  about  a  third  of 
which  appear  to  offer  mostly  pricing 
information.  On  the  Internet,  pricing 
sources  abound,  the  best  of  which  include 
Coin  Universe's  and  Numismedia's  daily 
price  guides.  You  can  also  find  CCE  &  CCN 
prices  on  the  Net,  not  to  mention  auction 
results.  (At  Heritage's  site,  we  now  post  our 
prices  realized  right  next  to  the  entire  lot 
description,  and  our  free-access  archives 
currently  go  back  to  January  1997  —  as  of 
this  writing,  approximately  35  sales  rep¬ 
resenting  about  75,000  lots.  By  next  year,  I 
assume  those  numbers  will  double.) 

These  pricing  guides  are  useful  tools, 
especially  when  their  limitations  are  clearly 
understood.  Most  of  the  printed  guides 
state  that  their  authors  or  publishers  don't 
buy  or  sell  coins  and  warn  that  the  values 
they  suggest  are  intended  only  as  a  general 


yardstick.  Most  people  who  use  these 
guides  do  buy  and  sell  coins  and  must 
contend  with  specific  prices.  This  makes  the 
users  of  price  guides  very  different  from  the 
producers. 

When  evaluating  truly  scarce  and  rare 
coins,  I  find  it  most  productive  to  view  each 
potential  transaction  as  an  independent 
event.  Just  as  no  two  coins  are  identical, 
each  buying  or  selling  experience  or 
situation  should  be  considered  unique.  I  try 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  market  in 
general,  the  market  temperature  of  the 
series,  whether  or  not  the  coin  has  waiting 
retail  buyers,  general  cash  flow  and 
inventory  levels  of  the  com  industry,  which 
major  auction  sales  are  coming  up  and 
whether  those  sales  contain  similar  coins, 
whether  any  hoards  have  recently  been 
discovered,  whether  the  seller  is  a  regular 
supplier  who  gives  me  "first  shot"  at  any 
coins  offered  for  sale  (I  always  pay  more  for 
first  shot),  and  so  on.  And  that's  before  any 
observation  about  how  nice  the  coin  is 
relative  to  the  stated  grade! 

Most  price  guides  suggest  that  the  values 
they  list  are  what  any  motivated  buyer 
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might  be  willing  to  pay.  You  must  keep  in 
mind  that  both  buyer  and  seller  are  trying 
to  make  the  best  deal  for  themselves 
(hopefully  subject  to  ethics,  and  preserving 
reputation  and  long-term  relationships). 
Motivation,  or  the  lack  of  it,  can  occur  for 
many  different  reasons.  Perhaps  prompted 
bv  wishful  thinking,  some  collectors  believe 
a  dealer  should  always  be  ready  to  make  an 
offer  for  everv  coin,  and  that  such  offers 
should  alwavs  correspond  to  a  certain  price 
guide's  suggestion  of  value,  in  many  cases, 
a  dealer  is  thrilled  to  oblige,  but  when  it 
doesn't  happen,  the  seller  can  become 
annoyed,  most  often  with  the  dealer  rather 
than  the  producers  of  the  price  guides. 

In  the  context  of  scarce  and  rare  coins, 
pricing  guides  often  work  to  the  benefit  of 
the  buyer  by  setting  what  the  seller  views  as 
the  upper  limit.  Some  coins  trade  so 
infrequently  that  by  the  time  a  new  example 
becomes  available,  all  price  records  are 
obsolete.  Other  times,  the  grade  or  scarcity 
of  the  coin,  or  its  unusual  attractiveness, 
will  justify  a  price  far  higher  than  any¬ 
thing  you  are  likely  to  find  in  print.  I've 


Witnessed  numerous  instances  where 
buyers  would  have  gladly  paid  more  than 
the  price  guides  suggested,  but  the  seller's 
confidence  in  the  guide's  information  made 
this  unnecessary.  Anyone  who  questions  a 
dealer's  willingness  to  occasionallv  dis¬ 
regard  the  price  guides  need  only  review 
the  prices  realized  from  any  major  auction 
sale  to  discover  that  this  happens  often. 

Despite  their  inherent  limitations,  pricing 
guides  provide  a  valuable  service  to  the 
hobby  and  business.  There  is  no  question 
that  pricing  information  increases  the 
confidence  of  buyers.  What  I  would  caution 
against  is  becoming  too  dependent  on  these 
guides.  They  are  not  intended  to  replace 
your  individual  research  and  knowledge. 

Reviewing  auction  results  and  dealer 
price  lists  can  be  both  enjoyable  and 
educational.  Viewing  lots  of  coins  at  major 
shows  and  auctions  is  even  better.  Compare 
such  observation  with  values  listed  in 
different  pricing  guides  and  you'll  become  a 
better  informed  and  more  successful  buyer 
and  seller. 


Some  West  Point  uncirculated  dollars  may  have 


breaks  in  the  lustre  on  the  reverse! 


Of  ten  uncirculated  dollars  received  by  your 
editor  last  March,  four  of  them  have  similar  scrape 
marks  (break  in  luster  at  about  45  degrees)  at  the 
same  point  on  the  reverse  on  the  center  of  the 
helmet  (at  the  2:00  o'clock  position).  In  checking 
three  coins  a  local  dealer  just  received,  I  found 
similar  marks. 

Could  this  be  a  mechanical  ejection  problem  with 
a  press9  I  remember  the  Mint  had  a  problem  with 
the  1987  proof  silver  eagles  with  a  scrape  mark  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  coins. 
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Answers  to  the  First  Ten  Questions 


By  Anthony  J.  Swiatek 


1.  (C)  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  14  Dollar 

2.  (C)  Daniel  Boone  on  the:  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollars 

3.  (B)  Again,  its  Daniel  Boone  on  the  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollars, 
1934-1938  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollars. 

4.  (B)  He  died  en  route  to  the  Exposition. 

5.  (A)  The  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  A  dollar 

6.  (B)  President  Warren  G.  Harding  bust  was  suggested  as  the  mam  obverse 
design.  The  phrase  "In  memory  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  President  of  the  United 
States"  was  to  be  included  in  the  coin's  obverse  inscription.  Neither  of  the 
said  occurred.  One  of  design  changes  removed  the  noted  inscription. 

7.  (B)  The  1995  Special  Olympics  World  Games  Dollar  whose  obverse  portrays 
Eunice  Kennedy  Shnver  is  the  first  coin  to  depict  a  ROSE  on  any  U.S.  commem 
struck  from  1892-2002. 

8.  (E)  President  Warren  G.  Harding  was  never  depicted  on  any  US  commem  coin. 

9.  (D)  The  1925  Stone  Mountain  issue  has  the  same  authorization.  So  did  the 
BTW  issue  when  authorized  -but  the  choice  given  was  only  the  1946  issue. 

10.  (D)  1753. 
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